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SUGGESTIONS FOR THE RURAL 
SCHOOL TEACHER 

U. J. Hoffman, State Supervisor of Rural 
Schools, has written a bulletin entitled ‘‘Or- 
ganizing and Conducting a One-Teacher 
School in Illinois.’’ It presents a plan to 
improve the instruction in the one-teacher 
schools. These schools are greatly handi- 
capped by the effort to conduct them in the 
same way that graded schools are con- 
ducted. There are from thirty to forty 
classes. At present the teacher has time 
only to ‘‘hear recitations’’ all day. She 
has no time outside of class periods to help 
the pupil out of the difficulties of his stud- 
ies. This plan provides for one-third of the 
teacher’s time to show the pupils how to 
get their lessons. It lengthens the class 
period which can come as often as neces- 
sary. The pamphlet can be had free from 
any county superintendent or from the Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction, State 
House, Springfield, Illinois. 


TEACHING IN THE PHILIPPINES 


The Philippine Bureau of Education has 
published a pamphlet containing much 
valuable information for Americans who 
think of entering the Philippine teaching 
service. This pamphlet of thirty pages gives 
information concerning the geography and 
climate, the people, history, government, 
buildings, education, teachers, and other 
data concerning the Philippine High 
Schools. 

In order to avoid disappointment, those 
interested should note the following: 

(a) About sixty high school teachers of 
English are selected each year; 

(b) Qualifications: College or four year 
normal graduate with some teaching experi- 
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Progress and Patriotism 
deen ay eat aaa” history is being held by advanced 


Efforts are now being made to teach history, not purely as a 
matter of information, but to give girls and boys a larger understand- 
ing of the background of today’s life. 


To superintendents who are looking for an excellent aid to the 
curriculum, we announce 


Progress and Patriotism 


A Course of Study in History Problems for the Primary 
and Intermediate Grades and the 
Junior High School 
by M. G. Clark 


Price, $1.50 Postpaid 





Heretofore curriculum makers have been prone to presuppose 
on the part of the pupils too little in the way of intelligence and 
vastly too much by way of informational background. 


PROGRESS AND PATRIOTISM, on the other hand, pre- 
supposes that the pupils are bright enough to solve the problems 
connected with the study of history if they are furnished the req- 
uisite materials and references. Its 397 pages are replete with an 
orderly and voluminous wealth of materials. 


Splendid results are gained by putting this book in the hands 
of children. Assignments to the class are made from PROGRESS 
AND PATRIOTISM. This compels the pupil to regard his history 
as a problem and to use his textbook and other readings as manuals 
for the solution of his assigned problems. 


Orders Filled Promptly 





PUBLIC SCHOOL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Bloomington, Illinois 
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ence. Single women must be thirty years of 


age; 

(c) Terms: Entrance salary about 
$1500. Two year contract requested. Trans- 
portation furnished to Manila. Appoint- 
ments are made beginning in February. 
Appointees should sail early in May to arrive 
in time for the opening of schools, June 8, 
1924; 

(da) All interested teachers who meet the 
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EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS 


Central Division of the Illinois State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Peoria, Thursday, Friday and Saturday, March 
20, 21 and 22, 1924. The executive committee consisting 
of County Superintendent C. I. Martin of Pekin, City 
Superintendent S. K. McDowell of Bloomington, and 
Professor M. J. Holmes of Normal, are already making 
earnest efforts to secure the best talent available for this 
meeting. 

South Central Division of the I. 8. T. A., Springfield, 
Friday and Saturday, March 21 and 22, 1924. 

Southern Division of the I. S. T. A., Carbondale, 
Thursday and Friday, March 27 and 28. Program 
features: Thursday p. m., President E. B. Bryan, Ohio 
State University; Thursday evening, Dr. J. J. Tigert, 
U. S. Commissioner of Education; Friday a. m., Presi- 
dent Robt. J. Aley, Butler College, Indianapolis; and 
Prof. M. V. O’Shea, Wisconsin University; Friday p. m., 
section meetings; Friday evening, Carl Akeley, World 
Famous Tropical Explorer. 

Southwestern Division of the I. S. T. A., East St. 
Louis, Thursday and Friday, April 3 and 4, 1924. 
Speakers already engaged: Dr. E. B. Bryan, President 
of Ohio University; Dr. Hugh Black, President of 
Union Theological University, New York; and Dr. 
Henry VanDyke. 

Lake Shore Division, Oak Park, Friday, April 11, 
1924. Two speakers of note will be President E. B. 
Bryan of Ohio University; and Dr. Ian C. Hannah, Ex- 
change Professor from England to Oberlin College, Ober- 
lin, Ohio. 

Arrangements have been made for the large attend- 
ance usually prevailing at this Lake Shore meeting to 
meet in two sections, but each speaker will speak to both 
sections. 

National Education Association, Washington, D. C., 
June 29 to July 5, 1924. 


NOTES AND COMMENT 


This number contains some interesting figures on 
teachers’ salaries in Illinois. All teachers should study 
these figures and try to realize what they mean to them- 
selves, to the taxpayers, and to the schools. Then all 
teachers should do three things: (1) give the very best 


of service in the schools so that the higher salaries will 
be fully justified; (2) be on guard constantly against 
reductions; and (3) give their organizations that have 
helped get the increases their active, enthusiastic and 
ungrudging support. 


Please permit us to repeat the suggestion that you 
file all copies of the IUinois Teacher in your private 
library or in the school library. This suggestion does 
not have its origin in the pride of the editor. It origi- 
nates in his desire to save himself from future work and 
embarrassment and others from disappointment. Since 
the I. S. T. A. has grown up to full stature and strength, 
it is attracting considerable attention, and the record of 
its growth and activities is in demand. Numerous re- 
quests are coming in for different back numbers and for 
complete files of it. On the day this was written, the 
editor received a request from a public library for a 
complete set of the eleven volumes, another request for 
a few particular numbers from a university student in 
this state who is taking the I. S. T. A. as a subject for a 
thesis, and another request for several numbers from a 
university student in California who is writing a thesis 
on the work of state associations in general. We cannot 
begin to furnish all the back numbers called for, but we 
do try to furnish them to our members as long as we 
have them to send. 


The conservation of our natural resources for the 
benefit of the whole public seems to be receiving much at- 
tention at Washington just now. Our national legisla- 
tors are becoming much wrought up over the waste and 
exploitation of our natural resources as dangers to our 
public welfare and national safety. Examples of waste, 
exploitation, bribery and political corruption have be- 
come too glaring to be ignored. Charges and counter- 
charges fly thick and fast. The trail of the old gray 
wolf of predatory wealth leads even into the president’s 
cabinet and other high places. Candidates for president 
are being made and unmade. The people are becoming 
disgusted and resentful, but they seem doubtful and un- 
decided what to do when they find the slimy smear and 
smudge of oil and graft on some of their most trusted 
leaders. 
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All of this reminds us that millions of barrels of oil 
have been running from under Illinois each year for 
several years to enrich people outside this state, but with 
little benefit to the public of this state; that some of us 
teachers last year asked that five cents a barrel be levied 
on this oil for the benefit of the state school fund; that 
this stirred up a tremendous power of opposition; that a 
few members of the General Assembly, two or three for- 
mer members, and many able attorneys and other in- 
fluential men became extremely active as lobbyists 
against the bill; and that the bill was defeated. So as 
far as Illinois is concerned the battle will have to be 
fought out down at Washington. The home-owners, the 
farmers and other workers of Illinois will have to be 
taxed the full amount for the support of the schools, 
while the Sinclairs, the McLeans, the Dohenys, and the 
other exploiters of our natural resources may keep the 
five cents a barrel to invest in cabinet officers and Tea- 
pot Domes. 


A school man, who must envy Dr. Pritchett his ability 
to stir up something, is Professor William R. Wilson of 
the University of Washington, Seattle, who contributed 
an article to School and Society, February 9, on the sub- 
ject, ‘‘On the Failure of the College to Handicap Its 
Graduates.’’ A note is appended to the article saying 
that it is ‘‘a paper which the writer has never been asked 
to give before a faculty of Arts and Sciences.”’ 


His theme is that the colleges are still giving their 
time and energies to ‘‘formal discipline,’’ that this is 
useless to the students in their work after graduation, 
but that in spite of their training many of them succeed. 
He implies that the colleges seem to be trying to handicap 
their students, but fail even in that. Here are a few 
caustic quotations: 

‘¢Few men of consequence will publicly defend = in 

chiropractic or transmigration, but in private these mys- 
ayn ale a guilty respect. So with formal discipline. 
Laughed out of discussion in scientific journals it continues to 
exist underground with but slight diminution of vigor. It is im- 
plicit in the majority of statements of teaching aims, and covert 
avowals of it are not in the least rare. . . 

‘* But let it be fully recognized by the teacher that only the 
fact that there is little transfer of training between the school- 
room and the office, factory or field, prevents his methods from 
proving a lifelong handicap to his students in their struggle for 
a living. 

‘*Does this condition cry for a remedy? Not a bit. We 
should be very thankful that, since we are not.helping, the a priora 
case for our handicapping can not be made out. As for the sug- 

that would make the classroom and out-in-life sit- 
uations so similar that the same habits would function in both, 
heaven forbid. In the first place it could not be done with present 
faculties. In the second place the college would lose its students. 
In the third place the present values of the college would be lost. 
In the fourth place the resulting institution would not be a 
coll 

‘*No, the professor should not hasten to make changes in his 
methods. Let him still lead his flock along the pleasant and 
familiar paths of the groves of learning. Only let him pipe low 
on the incredible claim that the four pleasant years in college 
are training men for the stern struggle for material success.’’ 


Just what is Professor Wilson driving at? What 
does he really mean? We would like to receive some 
comment from teachers on the real purpose of his article. 
We have already read the comment of a newspaper writer 
representing the big business interests, who seems to be 
filled with joy by this ‘‘criticism’’ of education. He says 
that ‘‘just now the educational problem is hitting busi- 
ness close to where it lives,’’ and seems to believe that 
Professor Wilson means that college education is really 
useless in business. Is the Seattle professor really cyni- 
eal, or is he only ironical ? 
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PLEASE ANSWER THIS 


Do you want radio service at your school from 11:00 
to 11:15 a. m.? Can you and will you receive broad- 
casting if it is provided? 

At our December meeting the Representative Assem- 
bly authorized the Board of Directors to arrange for 
radio broadcasting service for the schools and for the 
Association. The Westinghouse Company, Chicago, Sta- 
tion K Y W, has kindly offered us fifteen minutes broad- 
casting service in the forenoon for the schools and fif- 
teen minutes in the evening for the Association. The 
Board is now about to complete arrangements for the 
evening service. But they find it will cost considerable 
time and money to arrange for material to broadcast to 
the schools, and they want to know how many schools 
ean and will use it from 11:00 to 11:15 a. m. if pro- 
vided. So they directed the secretary to make inquiry. 

If your school is equipped to use this service, or will 
equip itself to use it, and will use it if provided, please 
write to R. C. Moore, Carlinville, Illinois, and inform 
him of that fact. If you have any suggestions to offer 
concerning this service, please send them along. 


THE SOUTHWESTERN DIVISION MEETING 
New Masonic Temp.e, East Sr. Lovuts, 
Apri. 3 aNnp 4 

The program of the April meeting of this division 
promises to be one of the best that has been given by any 
division in the state. The executive committee are de- 
parting from the usual plan in that they are providing 
two especially attractive concerts to precede each of the 
evening programs. On Thursday night, Alberto Salvi, 
hailed today as the greatest concert harpist that the 
world has ever produced, will give a concert. Those who 
have heard Salvi will never forget his matchless music. 
On Friday night, Efrem Zimbalist, the great violinist, 
will give a concert preceding the lecture. It is seldom 
that teachers are able to hear such great artists at such a 
nominal cost. All members of the Association will be ad- 
mitted to these concerts without extra charge. The con- 
certs given by either of these men never have an admis- 
sion charge of less than three dollars and it was only 
after much persuasion that the committee was able to get 
contracts from these men to play for us without any 
extra admission charge. 


_ Although much emphasis has been placed on the mus- 
ical program, the committee has not neglected to get 
speakers. On Thursday night Dr. Hugh Black, Presi- 
dent of Union Theological Seminary, New York, will de- 
liver an address. When Dr. Black lectured in Chicago a 
year ago, people stood in line for two hours in order to 
get tickets to the lecture. On Friday morning, Dr. E. B. 
Bryan, President of Ohio University, and our own State 
Superintendent, F. G. Blair, will address the teachers. 
On Friday night, Vachel Lindsay, the Tramp Poet, wil! 
deliver an address and give readings of his poems. Dr. 
Bryan will also address the Elementary Section on Fri- 
day afternoon and Mr. Lindsay will address the High 
School Section at the same time. 

On Friday morning the pupils of the East St. Louis 
schools will give a cantata in which five hundred pupils 
take part. This is one of the biggest things ever at- 
tempted by school children at any of our meetings. Any 
teacher, who is interested in seeing what can be done by 
school children, can not afford to miss this program. 

All of the general sessions will be held in the new 
Masonic Temple, which will seat about four thousand, sa 
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the teachers are assured a good seat this year. In order 
to give the teachers an opportunity to visit St. Louis, 
there will be no Saturday sessions. 


Executive CoMMITTEE. 


THE SOUTH CENTRAL MEETING 


We have been successful in getting some remarkable 
talent for our South Central Division meeting, which is 
to be held in the High School Building, Springfield, 
March 21 and 22. 

1. United States Senator Simon D. Fess of Ohio. 
The Senator is now one of the leading national political 
figures and was formerly an educator, having been Presi- 
dent of Adrian College for a number of years. 

2. Baron E. de Cartier Maichienne, Ambassador from 
Belgium, who should indeed prove a big attraction. 

3. Sir Robert Falconer, President of the University 
of Toronto, Toronto, Canada. 

4. Dr. W. A. Jessup, President of the University of 
Iowa. 

5. United States Senator Woodbridge Ferris, for- 
merly Governor of Michigan. 

6. Dr. Morrison of the University of Chicago, who 
will be on both the general program and on the program 
of the High School Section. 

We are to have fourteen sectional meetings, and their 
programs are being developed carefully. 

Every teacher in the division should be present. No 
teacher can afford to miss this meeting. 

Respectfully, 
Orro WEEDMAN, 
Chairman Executive Committee. 


WHY JOIN THE ASSOCIATION? 


The Illinois State Teachers’ Association in the year 
1923 enrolled about 30,000 of the 40,000 teachers in the 
schools of the state. Since there were about 10,000 
teachers who did not enroll as members, we believe it 
will be helpful to them and to the Association to give 
definite answers to the question asked above: Why 
Join the Association ? 


1. Because group and class organization is 
now considered necessary, and the I. 8. T. A. 
is the only big, all-inclusive teachers’ organi- 
zation in the state. 

This is an age of organization and organized effort. 
Nothing big or important is now accomplished except 
through organization and co-operation. If the teachers 
of Illinois are to perform all their duties and functions 
as teachers, play their full part as citizens, and com- 
mand the respect of other professions and organized 
classes, they must have a strong and active organization 
functioning as a state unit. 


2. Because it ts helpful im a profes- 
stonal way. 

The division and state meetings furnish excellent 
programs on professional topics. Educational prob- 
lems are discussed by experts. Inspiring addresses are 
delivered by great leaders. The Illinois Teacher, our 
official organ, goes to all members ten times a year to 
keep them informed concerning the problems, program 
and activities of the Association. The esprit de corps 
thus developed in the teachers enables them to work 
more happily and efficiently. 
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Attendance at the meetings promotes closer acquaint- 
ance, sympathy, understanding and good-fellowship 
among teachers who are otherwise widely separated. It 
pays to rub elbows with our fellow workers. Many of 
our best teachers holding the highest positions attribute 
their rise in the profession to their wide acquaintance 
with teachers in general and their close acquaintance 
with educational leaders. Membership in a strong, ac- 
tive, efficient organization of the workers in our branch 
of professional service is a source of inspiration and of 
a feeling of independence, if the members will enter into 
the spirit of the organization and make an effort to help 
with its work. 


3. Because it is necessary from a financial 
stand point. 


Read the article entitled ‘‘Teachers’ Salaries and the 
Cost of Living’’ in this number, and you will certainly 
understand that no teacher can afford to stay out of the 
Association. This shows that the average of teachers’ 
annual salaries has actually increased 119 percent (more 
than doubled) in ten years. The average is $784 higher 
than in 1913, and actually went up $103 in the last year. 
Salaries are now higher than ever before in relation to 
the cost of living. Remember this: these increases 
could never have been made if the organized teachers of 
Illinois had not advocated and promoted legislation per- 
mitting higher school tax rates and increases in the state 
school fund. The little membership fee of $2.00 is an 
extremely small part of the financial benefits actually 
rendered each teacher by the Association. And don’t 
forget that there are other powerful organizations now 
advocating a reduction in school costs and school privi- 
leges. If salaries for teachers and school advantages for 
children are to be kept up to their present standard, it 
will be necessary for the I. S. T. A. to be strong and 
active. 


4. Because it has a splendid record of 
achievement that deserves your appreciation 
and approval. 


Just a few of the things credited to the efforts of the 
organized teachers of Illinois in the last few years are 
improved certification laws, improved school sanitation, 
wider use of school grounds and buildings, improved and 
extended high school facilities, free high school tuition 
for children in non-high school districts, consolidation 
of districts, vocational and continuation schools, free 
text-books by district referendum, law prohibiting high 
school fraternities and sororities, county truant officers, 
increased salaries of teachers and superintendents, 
teachers’ pensions, increase in state school fund from 
one million to eight million dollars, and large increases 
in school revenues made possible by increased school tax 
rates. Besides these positive achievements, the Associa- 
tion has prevented much reactionary and dangerous 
legislation. Try to imagine what the present school sit- 
uation might be in Illinois if there had been no teachers’ 
organization in the state for the last twenty years, and 
then you will realize that you owe the Association your 
most enthusiastic support. 


5. Because the work of the Association 
must be continued in the future. 

There is constant demand for changes and adjust- 
ments in our educational system to adapt it to the rapidly 
changing social, industrial and economic conditions in 
our state. The teachers, because of their intimate knowl- 
edge of the schools, must be ready to play their full part 
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in making these adjustments. Certain improvements 
and adjustments are needed now, and we must help 
make them. The General Assembly meets next year, 
and hundreds of bills will probably be introduced affect- 
ing the schools and the welfare of teachers and children. 
We are facing reaction and a demand for retrenchment 
in school costs, and it may take our best efforts to pre- 
vent backward steps. The welfare of teachers and pupils, 
the efficiency of the schools, and the progress of educa- 
tion in general will always depend largely upon the or- 
ganized activities of the teachers. 


All teachers who are or have been members 
of the Association should pass this message 
along to those who have not yet enrolled. Let 
us not be satisfied until we enroll 100 percent 
of the teachers in Illinois. 


Come on in. This is your organization. 
You need the Association, it needs you, and 
the state educational system needs all of us. 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES AND THE COST 
OF LIVING 


We are glad to publish the latest available figures 
comparing teachers’ salaries in Illinois with the cost 
of living for the last ten years. You will find them given 
below in both tabulated and graphic form. 

The averages of the annual salaries of teachers are 
taken from the annual statistical reports of the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction in Illinois. The indices 
of the annual salaries were worked out by your secre- 
tary. The indices of the cost of living were taken from 
the Monthly Labor Review, Volume XV, No. 2, issued 
by the U. S. Department of Labor, August, 1922; and 
from Table 4 on page 104 of the Monthly Labor Review, 
published for August, 1923, by the same U. S. De- 
partment. 


Teachers’ Salaries and Cost of Living Since 1913 








Average Annual Salaries Indices of 
of Teachers Salaries 


Indices 


0 
Cost of 
Men | Women All |Men| Women| All | Living 


1913 | $772.07) $643.70) $662.07] 100 100 | 100 100 





























1914 796.19] 660.15) 684.83] 103 103 | 103 103 
1915 810.73} 691.77) 713.84] 105 107 | 106 105 
1916 | 871.14) 723.08) 750.85] 113 112 | 113 118 
1917 899.53) 739.66) 768.84] 117 115 | 116 142 
1918 | 981.76} 777.84 804.98] 127 120 | 122 174 
1919 | 1,165.45) 801.61) 848.16) 150 125 | 128 188 








_ 1920 | 1,346.87| 1,032.66] 1,079.88] 174 | 160 | 163] 208 
1921 } 1,501.15] 1,246.60] 1,286.93} 194 | 194 | 194} 177 
1922 | 1,556.74} 1,298.52 1,343.14) 203 | 202° | 203] 168 
1923 | 1,590.43! 1,416.00! 1,446.77] 206 | 220 | 219| 169 
































The dotted line represents the average of teachers’ 
salaries, and the solid line represents the cost of living. 
The horizontal lines measure off percents of increase or 
decrease by tens, beginning with 100 percent at the 
bottom; the vertical lines measure off the years from 
left to right beginning with 1913. We start with both 
salaries and cost of living at 100 in 1913 because that is 
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the year used by the U. S. Department of Labor, and 
because it is now considered a normal year unaffected by 
the war or other abnormal conditions. 


Here is a graphic representation of the same facts: 
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GrRaPHIC REPRESENTATION 


If we consider the cost of living in retail prices, we 
find that teachers’ salaries kept pace with the cost of 
living from 1913 to 1914; from 1914 to 1915, salaries 
rose a little above the cost of living; then in the next 
year prices began to soar and the cost of living kept far 
ahead of salaries until it reached its peak in'1920; then 
the cost of living began to fall from 208 until it reached 
168 in 1922, and made a very slight increase to 169 in 
1923. Salaries made a slow but steady increase until 
1919, when they were 28 percent higher than in 1913; 
but since 1919 they have risen more rapidly until they 
are now 119 percent higher than in 1913. Notice that 
the salary line went above the cost of living line early in 
1921 and seems to be still gaining. 

In 1913 the average salary of men teachers in Illinois 
was $772.07; in 1913, it was $1,590.43; this was an in- 
crease in the average for men of $818.36, or 106 percent. 
In 1913 women teachers received an average of $643.70; 
in 1923, $1,416.00; this was an increase of $643.70, or 
120 percent. In 1913 the average for all teachers was 
$662.07 ; in 1923, it was $1,446.77; this was an increase 
of $784.70, or 119 percent. 

But the actual expenditure for teaching in the state 
increased even more rapidly than these figures indicate 
since many more teachers were employed in 1923 than 
in 1913. The total sum paid teachers in Illinois for the 
year ending June 30, 1913, was $20,057,024.56. For the 
year ending June 30, 1923, it was $60,226,162.57. This 
was an increase of $40,169,138.01, or an increase of 200 
percent. Our old State of Illinois as a whole is cer- 
tainly responding nobly to the demand for more money 
for teaching. But beware of the reaction now setting 
in! We must be ready to meet it. 
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THE WEALTH OF ILLINOIS 


On February 14 the United States Department of 
Commerce issued a bulletin giving its estimate of the 
wealth of Illinois, from which we quote the following: 

‘‘The Department of Commerce announces, for the State of 
Illinois, its preliminary estimate of the value, Deeember 31, 1922, 
of the principal forms of wealth, the total amounting to 
$22,232,794,000, as compared with $15,294,979,000 in 1912, an in- 
crease of 45.4 percent. Per capita values increased from $2,627 
to $3,295, or 25.4 percent. 

** All classes of property increased in value from 1912 to 1922, 
except live stock, which decreased from $386,701,000 to $319,023,- 
600, or 17.5 percent. The estimated value of taxed real property 
and improvements increased from $9,158,336,000 to $11,526,881,- 
000, or 25.9 percent; exempt real property from $887,983,000 to 
$1,041,845,000, or 17.3 percent; farm implements and machinery 
from $79,474,000 to $159,557,000, or 100.8 percent; manufacturing 
machinery, tools and implements from $451,299,000 to $1,194,739,- 
000, or 164.7 percent; and railroads and their equipment from 
$942,118,000 to $1,221,143,000, or 29.6 percent. Privately owned 
transportation and transmission enterprises, other than railroads, 
increased in value from $748,713,000 to $982,060,000, or 31.2 per- 
cent; and stocks of goods, vehicles other than motor, furniture, 
and clothing from $2,640,355,000 to $5,494,828,000, or 108.1 per- 
cent. No comparison is possible for the value of motor vehicles, 
which was estimated in 1922 at $292,664,000, because no separate 
estimate was made in 1912.’’ 


This is a careful estimate by a conservative depart- 


‘ment. The actual value of all Illinois property is prob- 


ably worth more than twenty-two billions of dollars 
rather than less. And our Illinois law says that all prop- 
erty shall be assessed at its fair cash value for taxation 
purposes. But all the property our assessing officers can 
find is set down as worth eight billion dollars, and the 
actual amount on which taxes is paid is four billion 
dollars. Therefore, the final amount on which taxes are 
estimated is four twenty-seconds, or two elevenths, or 
18 percent of the real value. 


PRESIDENT PRITCHETT RECONSIDERS 


About a year ago the Jllinois Teacher contained a 
criticism of ‘‘The Rising Cost of Education,’’ an essay 
by Dr. Henry S. Pritchett, President of the Carnegie 
Foundation, just after that essay had appeared in the 
Seventeenth Annual Report of the Foundation. Dr. 
Pritchett’s article was widely discussed and criticized 
in educational literature, and we found no one connected 
with the public schools commending it. 


On January 12 of this year, Dr. Pritchett delivered 
an address to the Association of American Colleges on 
what he called ‘‘a somewhat different but closely allied 
topic,’’ and called that topic, ‘‘The Teacher’s Responsi- 
bility for Our Educational Integrity.’’ He says it is no 
part of his purpose to reply to the criticisms that were 
made of his report; but the address is a sort of mixture 
of apology, explanation, interpretation and justification 
of the report just the same. He begins by saying that 
while this section of the Foundation’s report had the 
caption ‘‘The Rising Cost of Education,’’ it had to do 
with the cost of education only incidentally. Then he 
continues as follows: 

‘* What was really emphasized in that paper was that the total 
cost of public education has grown rapidly in the past two de- 
cades and this at the time when the rise in general taxation was 
making it increasingly difficult for communities to find large sums 
of money, and that such increase in the cost of education has come 
about not merely through growth of population and the cor- 
responding increase in the number of students, but has risen in 
large measure from the development of a new notion of what the 
public school can do and from the addition to its curriculum of a 
large number of subjects and of activities. In the course of this 
process of expansion not only has the cost been increased, which 
is perhaps the least significant part of the development, but the 
disciplinary side of education has been forgotten and the educa- 


tion of the student has become soft. Attention was called to the 
fact that the great rush of numbers into the publie school has 
been due to many causes, and in no small measure to an unsatis- 
fied vocational impulse. The kind of vocational training, however, 
that these young people need is not that given in the high school, 
but a sharp training for some industrial vocation. The vocational 
work of the high school has resulted mainly in sen the men 
into non-productive employment. Finally, it was ur; that the 
process of ion has resulted not only in a dilution of the 
educational quality of the public school but also in a dilution of 
the scale of pay of the teacher. In a tax-supported school system 
the teacher’s pay can be brought to a fair scale only when the 
school accepts a definite field of activity within which it will work 
effectively. 

**These were the questions with which the report dealt under 
the title, ‘The rising cost of education.’ They are all directly 
related to the question of cost, but they are essentially questions 
of educational sincerity and thoroughness.’’ 


It seems from this that Dr. Pritchett in his report 
meant to emphasize the faults and weaknesses of the 
schools and only incidentally to mention their cost. His 
theme was the weakness of an all-inclusive curriculum, 
and he mentioned the cost only to show the danger of 
wasting money in such diffusion of effort. 


But practically all the reviewers of the section of the 
report written by Dr. Pritchett understood the emphasis 
to be on the cost. It had for its caption, ‘‘The Rising 
Cost of Education,’’ and several subtitles contained the 
words, ‘‘the cost.’’ It reads like an argument for re- 
ducing or limiting the cost of education and only in- 
cidentally giving the faults of the schools as reasons. It 
gives one the impression that its author is obsessed with 
the fear that the schools are costing too much rather than 
that they are failing to accomplish their purposes. 


We do not have space to publish all the recent ad- 
dress. We refer our readers who want it complete to 
School and Society, Vol. XIX, No. 475, Feb. 2, 1924. 
But we shall quote a few paragraphs to give Dr. Prit- 
chett’s more recent notions of the purposes, strength and 
weaknesses of the public schools. 


It is evident that he attempts to link the schools with 
the church and politics as undergoing a great ‘‘sifting’’ 
process; for he says: 

‘*Our brethren. of the church are debating with some heat 
whether the organizations which represent religion have lost the 
faith delivered unto the fathers; the politicians are debating with 
no less feeling the question whether our constitutional form of 
government contains certain fundamental principles which must 
apply in an appropriate way to our varying political circumstances, 
but which remain always as ruling principles for our political 
guidance; in the third place teachers have come, by the drift of 
circumstances rather than by conscious effort, into a position 
where the question is raised whether the college and the school are 
maintaining a form of education that makes for right thinking, 
for high character and for effective citizenship, or whether they 
have fallen away from the ideals of intellectual discipline and 
thoroughness into the program of loose thinking and superficial 
knowledge . . . The problem of the fundamentalists is not con- 
fined to the church; the politicians and the teachers are also in 
this phase of social development.’’ 


The address then proceeds to draw parallels of the 
historical development of the church and of the school 
and of the changes in their methods and purposes. He 
admits that the popular ideal of the public school now is 
that it must serve not merely a few but ‘‘the whole body 
of children.’’ But he deplores the evils arising from the 
‘*far-flung school organization’’ and the ‘‘greatly ex- 
tended curriculum’’ which such a democratic institution 
makes necessary. He says ‘‘the school has been trans- 
formed from a personal, direct agent for the few into a 
great machine for the many,’’ and expresses grave fears 
of the darfger of submerging the teacher in such a ma- 
chine. He says this far-flung organization and ma- 
chinery must not be allowed to interfere with the essen- 
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tial purposes of public education, which he again defines, 
as follows: 

‘*The school, whether it be elementary or for higher educa- 
tion, is primarily an agency for the training of the mind. It was 
instituted to teach children and youth to think. That is its sole 
and fundamental purpose. In order to do this, it must impart cer- 
tain knowledge as a basis of thinking, but this is incidental. The 
essential purpose is that the pupil shall learn to think for him- 
self, so that he may be able to reason out the right answers in the 
problems of life as they come to him, whether these be of scholar- 
ship or citizenship. 

‘*Secondly, the process by which this primary purpose of the 
school has been served has lain in the contact of the mind of the 
pupil with the cultivated trained mind of the teacher. 

‘These aré the two things that lie at the bottom of our con- 
ception of the school and its purpose. The school as an intel- 
lectual agency is designed to teach pupils to think and the teacher, 
trained and sympathetic alike, furnishes the contact by which this 
object is attained. If there are any things fundamental to the 
school as an institution, these are they. The organization of the 
whole nation, and indeed of the whole civilized world, into school 
systems, splendid as it is, carries the danger that lies in all com- 
plicated social machinery, that the machinery may smother the 
essential purpose.’’ 


Then the address contains a severe criticism of the 
curriculum because it contains so much as to make the 
two purposes he names above impossible of fulfilment, 
and declares it is time to sift out the non-essentials in 
order to preserve the essentials. We have already quoted 
his statement that the vocational education attempted 
by the high schools is a failure. Let us see what other 
error the schools are committing. 

‘*The school systems of our democracies stand today in much 
the same danger as that into which the Christian church pre- 
cipitated itself when it undertook to organize the government of 
the world. It is not the function of the school to take upon its 
shoulders all the social questions of society. Its business is to 
teach children how to think, and if it shall fail to do that, nothing 
else that it can do will be worth while. And just as the de- 
cisions which started the church into a foreign field were those of 
church leaders themselves, so also today those who are to decide 
whether the college and the school will have before them the con- 
ception of a simple and sincere task or whether they will be car- 
ried away by ambition to conquer great new territory will be the 
teachers. Today, just as the church needs to revive the simple 
teaching of Jesus Christ, so we in the schools and colleges need to 
revive the tradition of intellectual simplicity and sincerity as the 
basis of education.’’ 


This seems to mean that pupils should be taught to 
think, but should be kept from thinking about modern 
social problems. We teachers must teach our pupils to 
think, but it is heresy for us to give them anything 
modern or practical to think about. Dr. Pritchett must 
mean for us to teach our pupils to think only by solving 
the harmless problems of a strictly non-partisan, Eu- 
clidean geometry, and not by investigating, comparing, 
studying and forming opinions on the acute social and 
economic problems of today. Probably he means that 
high-school students ought to study Plato’s Republie and 
ignore Teapot Dome and all its implications. Possibly 
our students ought to spend all their time translating 
Latin and Greek and none in interpreting the meaning 
of Mr. Carnegie’s statement that it is a disgrace for an 
American to die possessed of many millions of dollars. 
We wonder just what Dr. Pritchett means by ‘‘intellec- 
tual simplicity and sincerity.’’ 

We cannot refrain from quoting once more from the 
article to give Dr. Pritchett’s ideas of what is the matter 
with the teachers. 


‘*There is still another lesson that the school men of today 
may read out of the experience of our old mother church and that 
is this: When the fathers of the church with the highest inten- 
tions combined a dogmatic theology with a simple faith, they lost 
the driving power of a pure and understandable ideal such as the 
Master set forth. The teaching profession has been in all ages 
animated by an ideal of service for truth and for men. It is 
possible to maintain the profession of teaching on the basis of an 
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ideal devoted to intellectual sincerity and thoroughness. It is im- 
possible to maintain permanently such a teaching profession in a 
school system that is driving toward intellectual su ty. The 
teacher can not hope to be paid a salary com with that in 
basinsen, yot 1 will be 0 suk day for the ccbeel when the teacher 
thinks of his duty in terms other than those of the ideals with 
which the school began.’’ 


Certainly, teachers ought to have ‘‘intellectual sin- 
cerity and thoroughness and ideals of service for truth 
and for men.’’ But why strain into this paragraph the 
subject of salaries? Does the author mean that our 
school ought to be taught by spiritual, idealistic, world- 
renouncing celibates who have taken vows of poverty, 
rather than by red-blooded, active citizens who are par- 
ticipating in life and in the activities and problems of 
society and have families to support and educate? We 
believe that the latter class may have ideals that are 
really higher and more valuable in a democracy than the 
former class, even if its members do occasionally con- 
sider salaries and the cost of sugar and shoes. And why 
wouldn’t it be well for business men, and in fact every- 
body, to have ‘‘intellectual sincerity and thoroughness 
and ideals of service for truth and for men?’’ 

Reading Dr. Pritchett’s reconsideration of his report 
does not yet convince us that he has true ideals of de- 


mocracy in education and education for democracy. 
R. C. M. 


BOSTON BOWS TO CHICAGO 

(Editorial in Journal of Education, Boston, Jan. 31, 1924) 

The Chicago Teachers’ Federation has taken a stand 
so patriotically and professionably noble as to make it 
impossible for anyone to repeat the time-worn statement 
that the Federation thinks first, last and all the time 
selfishly, financially. 

Never has a body of teachers, city, state, or nation, 
given a greater demonstration of public and professional 
spirit than the Chicago Teachers’ Federation when, with 
the slogan, ‘‘Kids or Monkeys?’’ against the unanimous 
opposition of practically the entire city press, they passed 
the proposition which adds $4,500,000 this year and every 
year to the school building fund of the city. 

And the Chicago Teachers’ Federation has broken its 
own noble record by notifying the budget makers that 
the classroom teacher doesn’t ask or desire any salary 
increase, directly or indirectly, because the money is all 
needed to provide the children with adequate school 
buildings. 

We wonder if the National Education Association 
will pass a vote of thanks to the Chicago Federation for 
its unprecedented noble, patriotic and professional ser- 
vice and sacrifice. 

Margaret Haley has said several things that we have 
wished she had not said, but she has a lot of good com- 
pany in this; but there is no teacher who has done more 
worth-while things for schools in a third of a century 
than has Miss Haley, and in the last three months she 
has done two things of compelling interest. 


Boston to Cook County 


Soon after clipping the editorial quoted above from 
the Journal of Education of January 31, we received 
the number dated February 14. The editor, Dr. Win- 
ship, has designated this the ‘‘Cook County Number,’’ 
and has devoted a large part of it to the country life and 
education work being done in the rural part of Cook 
County, Illinois, by County Superintendent Edward J. 
Tobin and his able corps of country life directors. 

The several topics are illustrated with numerous pic- 
tures, and are treated so comprehensively as to be too 
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long to quote. Dr. Winship has assisted Mr. Tobin sev- 
eral times in his educational campaigns and has a first- 
hand knowledge of what is being achieved in Cook 
County. Your editor worked through two annual cam- 
paigns in the same county, and knows that a great and 
important work is being done there. We hope to pub- 
lish something about it some time soon written by Mr. 
Tobin himself. 

We are glad indeed to know that Dr. Winship’s ex- 
periences in Cook County were such an inspiration to 
him; and we believe his splendid account of the work 
there will arouse much discussion among country school 
workers everywhere. 


MEETING OF BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


The Board of Directors of the Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association met in Room D-1 of the St. Nicholas Hotel 
at 10:30 a. m. on December 26, 1923. 

The meeting was called to order by President Wm. B. 
Owen. There were present also Directors 0. L. Man- 
chester and Miss Caroline Grote, and Secretary R. C. 
Moore. 

The president announced that a quorum of the Board 
was present and that it would proceed with the business 
before it. 

The minutes of the meeting of the Board of Directors 
held on May 19, 1923, were read and approved. 

Chairman O. L. Manchester of the Executive Com- 
mittee reported that the arrangements for the annual 
meeting had been completed according to the printed 
program. 

A motion was made and seconded that the bills for 
$125 each for Aaron Sapiro, R. L. Lyman, Frank D. 
Slutz, and Edward A. Steiner be allowed, and that Miss 
Florence M. Hale be paid $100 and her expenses. The 
motion was carried by a vote, and the secretary was di- 
rected to draw orders for the several amounts. 

It was moved, seconded and carried that a sufficient 
amount of the contingent fund as appropriated by the 
Representative Assembly in 1922 be transferred to other 
funds to cover the amounts those other funds exceeded 
the amounts appropriated to them. 

By motion and vote the payment of bills received by 
the secretary and paid by orders No. 59 to 127 as they 
appear in the treasurer’s report was approved. 

The meeting adjourned to meet at call of the presi- 
dent. 

A brief meeting of the Board of Directors was held 
in the Centennial Building at noon on Friday, Decem- 
ber 28, 1923. 

The bill of Miss Florence Holbrook for $75 for part 
of expenses incurred on account of her trip to San Fran- 
ciseo to meet with the World Conference on Education 
for Peace was allowed. 

Mr. Elbert Waller of the Southern Division appeared 
before the board and asked that some change be made in 
the boundaries of the Southern and Southwestern Di- 
visions to permit Washington and Randolph Counties to 
belong to the Southern Division of the 1. S. T. A. in- 
stead of to the Southwestern Division. He was told to 
have the teachers of those counties, or some person or 
committee representing them, to petition the board for a 
change of division if they desired it, and it would be 
given careful consideration. 

A petition signed by Mr. Roy H. Johnson, County 
Superintendent of DeWitt County, and Mr. H. H. Ed- 
munds, Superintendent of the City Schools at Clinton, 


was read. This petition asked that DeWitt County be 
transferred from the South Central Division to the Cen- 
tral Division. By a motion and vote this petition was 
laid over until the next meeting of the Board of Di- 
rectors. 

The Board of Directors then adjourned sine die. 


R. C. Moorr, Secretary. 


MEETING OF NEW BOARD 


The Board of Directors of the Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association for the year 1924 held a meeting in the 
office of the main building of the Illinois State Normal 
University, Normal, Illinois, on Saturday, February 2, 
1924, pursuant to a call by the president. 

The meeting was called to order at 11:30 a. m. by the 
President, Mr. O. L. Manchester. A roll call of members 
showed all present, as follows: O. L. Manchester, J. O. 
Marberry, E. C. Fisher, Mrs. Bertha S. Armbruster, and 
W. P. Morgan. The Secretary, Robert C. Moore, was 
present also. 

The minutes of the meetings held in Springfield on 
December 26 and 28 were read and approved. 

Requests were read from Roy H. Johnson, County 
Superintendent of Schools, DeWitt County, and H. H. 
Edmunds, Superintendent of Schools, Clinton, Illinois, 
asking that DeWitt County be transferred from the 
South Central Division to the Central Division. Upon 
motion and vote, action on these requests was deferred 
until the board can hear from more of the teachers of 
DeWitt County and until the South Central Division 
can file objections if it wishes to do so. The Secretary 
was directed to notify the officers of the South Central 
Division of the requests. 

The board next discussed the matter of employing 
someone to take charge of the statistical bureau author- 
ized by the Representative Assembly of the Association 
at its meeting in December. After considerable discus- 
sion, a motion was made, seconded and carried that the 
president and secretary be directed to correspond with 
Dr. Charles H. Judd of the University of Chicago, Dean 
Chadsey of the University of Illinois, President Walter 
A. Jessup of Iowa University, and Dr. Strayer of Colum- 
bia University, telling them of the duties of the position 
and asking them to have any available qualified men they 
know to communicate with the board. The president 
and secretary were directed to report results to the board 
at the next meeting. 

The secretary read a telegram from Mr. R. L. Sand- 
wick, stating that arrangements could be made with the 
Westinghouse Company of Chicago for radio service 
from Station KYW, and suggesting that the matter be 
taken up by mail with Mr. Wilson J. Wetherbee, di- 
rector of that station. The secretary was directed to 
write to Mr. Wetherbee for full information and to re- 
port at the next meeting. 

The secretary read a letter from an officer of the IIli- 
nois League of Women Voters asking the board to ap- 
point a delegate to attend a conference at the office of the 
League in Chicago to consider ways and means of getting 
out a full vote by the women of Illinois at the primary 
and general elections this year. By a motion and vote, 
the board authorized Mrs. Armbruster to attend the con- 
ference as a representative of the State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

The board adjourned to meet at the LaSalle Hotel in 
Chicago on Monday morning at eight o’clock, February 
25, 1924. 

R. C. Moore, Secretary. 
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A Summer School Party Crossing Arapahoe Glacier 


ATTEND 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


—IN THE— 


COLORADO ROCKIES 


The University of Colorado, in the foothills of the 
Rockies, offers you unsurpassed opportunities for combining 
summer study with recreation. Organized hikes and week- 
end outings in the mountains; mountain climbing; visits to 
glaciers; automobile excursions to Rocky Mountain National 
Park and other points of scenic interest; two mountain camps 
maintained for summer students; fishing; tennis. Altitude 
of one mile, within sight of perpetual snow, gives unexcelled 
climate and stimulating atmosphere. 


First Term June 16 to July 22 
Second Term July 23 to August 27 


Courses in Arts and Sciences, Education, Music, Law, 
Business Administration, Medicine, Engineering. 

Many special courses for teachers, supervisors and 
administrators. ; 

Special opportunity for graduate work in all depart- 
ments. 

Excellent library and laboratories. 

Daily organ recitals and public lectures. 

Strong asten, including many of the nation’s 
educators. 


UNIVERSITY of COLORADO 


BOULDER, COLORADO 


Where Last Year’s Summer Students Came From 








SEND TODAY For Complete Information 








trar (Dept. D) 
University of Colorado 
Boulder, 
Please send me the bulletins checked below: 

Summer Quarter Catalogue.......no Summer Recreation Bulletin... 
Field Courses in Geology................... Field Courses in Surveying................ 
Graduate School Bulletin............... 

NAME... 
Street and Number. 
City and State. 

















ILLINOIS COUNCIL OF PARENT-TEACHERS - 
ASSOCIATIONS 
State Branch of the National Council of Mothers 


Mrs. Minnie H. Prince, Downers Grove, IIL., 
Contributing Editor 








SCHOOL TAXES 


We are glad to present to our readers, this month, a 
message from our Chairman of Education, formerly a 
member of the Illinois Educational Commission, Mrs. 
M. H. Lieber, 468 Ridge Avenue, Winnetka, Illinois. 

At this time of year when we are all talking about high taxes 
and are making out income tax schedules, we are inclined to think 
about how much the necessities of life cost. We have come to 
think of education as a necessity of life. The other day I heard 
a mother say: ‘‘How much do we pay for education? Look at 
this tax rate, the largest part for education.’’ Of course, the 
largest part is for education, and we are glad that it is so. The 
reason for having the full amount of school support put on our 
tax bills, is because people will pay for education when they 
wouldn’t for other things. A large proportion of the money paid 
out in taxes is from indirect sources and is never on our tax bills. 
For example, we pay our automobile license—which is tax money— 
but do not think of it in the same way we do a tax bill. During 
the year 1920 the United States paid twenty-two times as much 
for luxuries as it did for education, and on many of those luxuries 
a heavy tax was paid but it is indirect and was not on the tax bill, 
and we paid it and thought nothing more about it. We surely do 
not pay for education—which should be the foundation of every- 
thing—nearly so much as we think we do, if we look at it in the 
proportion of what we pay for things that we could really do 
without. If the school of the future is to fulfill its mission, which 
is the preparing of our boys and girls and young men and women 
for their places in life and also trying to prepare them to help 
solve the many problems which will be theirs to solve, we must pay 
as we should for this kind of school. 

In order to do this we must see to it that our children have 
equal advantages. [Illinois is not giving its school children equal 
advantages, either in elementary or secondary schools. The reason 
for this discrimination is because of our dual taxing system for 
school purposes in some parts of the state and a unit tax 
in other parts. The work of the newly appointed Educational 
Commission lies along this line. All state wide organizations 
having an educational department should arrange to have this de- 
partment get in touch with the Commission, and see if altogether 
some plan cannot be worked out for Illinois that will be satis- 
factory to all and that will insure the right kind of teachers, the 
right kind of training, the right housing conditions and an equit- ° 
able tax for all the children in all parts of the state. 

Surely all associations thus interested will cooperate with the 
work of the Commission. 

GERTRUDE C. LIEBER. 


At a recent session of the Educational Commission 
representatives from fourteen large organizations were 
invited guests. The Illinois Council of Parent-Teacher 
Associations was one of these organizations. We antici- 
pate that the Chairman, W. W. Lewton, proposes to 
make these open hearings a frequent occurrence. This 
is a great opporfunity and should not be neglected by 
state organizations having committees on education with 
legislative programs. 


NOTICE OF ANNUAL MEETING 
The annual meeting of the Illinois Council of Parent- 
Teacher Associations will be held at Springfield, April 


15, 16 and 17. The program will appear in the April 
Bulletin. Plan to attend this state meeting and let us 
make it the best in the history of the organization. 


NATIONAL CONVENTION 
The National Convention meets this year in St. Paul, 
May 5th, and the tentative program presents a dazzling 
array of distinguished names. The April number of the 
Illinois Teacher will give a complete program. 
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SCHOOL HEALTH DEPARTMENT 


By J. W. Brecker, 
Managing Director [Uinois Tuberculosis Association 





The school curriculum has been enriched during the 
past decade. The tendency has been, and still is, more 
and more to socialize the subjects. With the enrichment 
of the course have come physical and manual training, 
home economics, agriculture and commercial subjects. 
More recently, and as a natural sequence, the subject of 
health and hygience has been added to supplement formal 
physiology. 

Though the teaching of health and hygiene in the 
school is yet in its infancy, and more or less a hit and 
miss affair, many states and communities have emerged 
from the experimental stage. These communities have 
begun to carry out a well organized plan with sane 
courses in health teaching and practice—courses that aim 
to-make health a part of daily activities until it becomes 
habitual. 

With the new era in health education came the school 
nurse. In fact she came in advance as the herald of a 
better day. No doubt the school nurse, like the school 
teacher, has not always had the special training neces- 
sary to make her 100 percent efficient. She did the best 
she could in her new field of endeavor under the condi- 
tions that confronted her. 

A few years ago the school nurse was rarely found as 
part of a school system. Little consideration was given 
the matter of health by boards of education. Not until 
her usefulness was demonstrated by voluntary agencies, 
such as the tuberculosis association and the Red Cross, 
did school boards and other official agencies discover the 
important place the nurse could fill in a well-rounded 
system of education. 

Recently a rather superficial survey of the school 
nursing situation in the State, outside Cook County, was 
made. This survey shows there are approximately 200 
nurses employed, either full or part-time, in the schools. 
Of this number probably 100 are employed by boards of 
education; 33 by voluntary agencies; 24 by county tu- 
bereculosis sanatorium’ boards; 11 by county boards of 
supervisors and the others by official and non-official 
agencies jointly. 

The survey further shows that in twenty-five counties 
there are no school nurses employed at the present time. 
Usually the school nurses employed by voluntary agencies 
and county boards include the inspection of rural schools 
in their work, while those employed by boards of educa- 
tion confine their activities to the district. 

In some instances the nurses do not work under medi- 
cal supervision or a definitely organized plan. They con- 
fine their work almost wholly to first aid and observation. 
In other instances they discover defects, recommend cor- 
rections and employ measures to prevent epidemics. 
Others work under a positive health program, and in ad- 
dition to caring for emergency cases, become real teachers 
in health and hygiene. Here lies the fruitful field of the 
school nurse. While she must discover defects that hand- 
iecap the children, and follow them up for correction to be 
made by the physician or dentist, her greatest usefulness 
lies in the direction of prevention. 

As a teacher of hygiene she usually employs the pro- 
ject or laboratory method. In this way she emphasizes 
positive health, rather than disease; makes it a part of 
daily living until health habits in the children become the 
rule. In accomplishing this objective, she employs the 
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FELLOW 
TEACHER 
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CONGRESS 


The time is at hand for the Educational forces of the State of Ill- 
inois to elect one of their own members now in active service to Congress. 


Education needs a representative, who is thoroughly familiar with 
its problems and who is vitally i in its pr 
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was Lobbyist for Education Bills in the 52nd General Assembly and one 
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tional forces and children of the United States. 


Other interests have their members in Congress. Why not Teach- 
ers? Will you help? Literature on request. 


EVANGELINE C. HURSEN 
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lecture, the story and the song, the game and drill, the 
play and pageant, the picture and poster. 

In the community she will best succeed if she estab- 
lishes cooperative relations with the physician and 
dentist, teacher and superintendent and the local groups 
and organizations. In connection with her work have 
come school inspection, correction of defects, the hot 
lunch, nutrition classes, the Modern Health Crusade and 
other interest-inciting methods. Last year in one rural 
county of the state 13,000 school children were inspected 
by a nurse and a physician. Other counties have made 
similar records. 

In many counties one nurse is expected to care for 
too many children. Under such circumstances her work 
is necessarily superficial. To do her best work the nurse 
should not be expected to handle more than 2,000 chil- 
dren. The American Red Cross has issued a manual on 
**Rural School Nursing’’ in which the following ob- 
jectives are given: 

1. To aid the children to become physically fit through elimi- 

nation of handicaps. 

2. To aid the child to want and to strive to be healthy. 

3. To aid and create a healthy environment at school and at 

home. 

For the accomplishment of these objectives there are two 
methods of approach: 

1. The direct, or individual aid, which includes: 

(a) Individual health inspection of the school child. 

(b) Individual talks with him about his health and habits. 

(c) Visits to his home. 

2. The indirect, or aid through group instruction, which in- 

cludes: 

(a) Class room talks, drills, plays and other devices for 
inculeating ideals and habits of health. 

(b) Popular health educational activities in the com- 
munity. 

School nursing should be done with these objectives in mind. 
They are parts of one individual task. The child who has his 
tonsils removed but goes home to a mother who does not under- 
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| New Series of Eight Maps 


In Drop-Front Spring-Roller Map Case 


Every school needs this useful series—every school 
can have it at the 


NEW LOW PRICE 


The complete set consists of the following 
eight maps: 


estern 
United States South America 
Eastern yeaa 

Europe Africa 

8 ma ~ in dust-proof, PR oe, spring roller case, substan- 
tially made dak’ with built-in lock; each $24. 00 
map 40x56 inches; price complete... 

Any map on plain rollers, price... news peste 25 


Any map in single steel spring roller. case, , price... ...$5.00 


This new series of McConnell Maps i is accurate : and com- 

lete in every detail, lithographed in fadeless oil colors on 
om cloth-backed stock. Political divisions are sharp and 
distinct. All names are well placed and clearly legible. 
They are the finest maps of hei ir size published. Prices 
F. O. B. Chicago. 

ORDER NOW Complete satisfaction guaranteed or money 
refunded without question. 

If you need history or other maps write for our 16-page 
descriptive booklet listing 10 distinct sets and over 100 
single maps. 


McConnell School Map Co. 
Dept. P, 213 Institute Place CHICAGO 
**Meost Widely Used School Maps In America”’ 
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A Typewriting Program 
with Service 


Gregg typewriting service is more than a book— 
it is a complete, scientific and modern program 
that includes: 

1. Five basic “Rational” texts, adapted to every type 
of course or school. 
2. Su Oy peanit books 
a) Ty Speed Studies, by Hakes. 
th Ly 8 Secrets, by Smith and Wiese. 
. Monographs on the teaching of typewriting. 
; — courses. 
7 ee for = ons books. 
Stu 


Rational Rhythm Phonograph Records. 
(A set of 6 discs, con 12 records) 
. A system of prizes and aw 
. A complete service headed by expert writers and 
teachers. 


The Gregg typewriting program also includes 


Adams’ 
Junior Typewriting 
the only typewriting book written from the non- 
vocational viewpoint for junior high schools. 


Check the books or branches of the service in which you are 
interested, write your name address on the margin of this 
advertisement, and send it to our nearest office. (1. T.) 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago Boston San Francisco London I 
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stand the hygiene of childhood is still handicapped. Perfect 
hygiene at home and at school are not sufficient for a child whose 
deafness has not yet been discovered. Nor is the correction of 
defects both and environmental enough, if the child 
habitually breaks the laws of health. A body in good condition, 
good health habits with some understanding of their meaning, an 
surroundings conducive to health are essential. 

The child through his own efforts may attain and maintain 
certain health habits and ideals. But he is not nor can he ever 
be responsible for the care he receives or for the environment in 
which he lives and grows. These are adult responsibilities. Here 
is a field in which the nurse especially may do much for the child’s 
good by clearing away the underbrush of adult lack of informa- 
tion, misinformation, : Brojudice, misunderstanding and indifference. 
Here is a task of vital importance worthy of her best efforts. 

Each nurse who has this threefold vision of school health 
work, who understands her own part in it, and imparts it to her 
community, speeds the day when health will be the possession of 
every school child. 


GOOD SCHOOLS DO PAY 


Good schools do pay! They pay enormous dividends 
in things that are lasting and that mean most in the na- 
tion’s real advancement. Not only do they pay a people 
in such measurable qualities as literacy, intelligence and 
greater earning power, but they pay even greater divi- 
dends in unmeasured values. A good school system offers 
to every one who will take it the intellectual heritage of 
the ages; it frees him from the grip of superstition and 
fear; it enlarges his interests; it deepens his apprecia- 
tion for beauty, for truth, and for mankind; it inspires 
him with a desire for service; and gives him power to 
carry out this desire—N. E. A. Research Bulletin. 


WHY, CERTAINLY! 


A sure indication of the quality and efficiency of the 
schools of a State or lesser community is to be found 
in the number of teachers who are loyal and interested 
members of their professional association—Charles A. 
Selden, in Ladies’ Home Journal. 


THE CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 
OF THE 
ILLINOIS STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


AS AMENDED IN 1923 
CONSTITUTION 


Article I—Name 
This corporation shall be known as the Illinois State 
Teachers’ Association. 


Article II—Place of Business 
Its principal place of business shall be Springfield, 
Illinois. 
Article I1I—Purpose 
The purpose of this association shall be to promote 
the welfare of the teachers of the State, to encourage 
goodfellowship and unity of thought and action among 
them, and to further in every way possible the educa- 
tional interests of this commonwealth. 


Article [V—Membership 
Any person engaged in educational work in Illinois 
may become a member of this association by paying the 
annual dues of $2.00, and may continue such member- 
ship by the payment of the annual dues. The $2.00 dues 
shall become effective on January 1, 1922. 


Article V—Divisions 
This Association is organized into fourteen territorial 
divisions, known respectively as the Central, the South- 
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ern, the Eastern, the Western, the Northeastern, the 
Northwestern, the Southwestern, the East Central, the 
Illinois Valley, the Lake Shore,-the South Central, the 
Southeastern, the Black Hawk, and the Chicago Divi- 
sions of the Illinois State Teachers’ Association; and 
their respective boundaries shall be determined by the 
Board of Directors or by the Representative Assembly. 

The several divisions shall elect their own officers, 
hold their meetings at such time and place as they may 
determine, and adopt their own rules for their guidance, 
provided such rules are in harmony with the constitu- 
tion and by-laws of this association. 

New divisions may be formed and admitted to repre- 
sentation in the governing committee and the represen- 
tative assembly of this association, provided the paid 
membership of such division shall not be less than 600, 
and provided further that the conditions of membership 
are the same as provided in Article IV of this constitu- 
tion. New divisions petitioning for representation in 
the governing committees and the representative assem- 
bly may be admitted by a majority vote of the board of 
directors. 

If any division for two consecutive years shall fail to 
maintain a paid membership of 600, it shall lose, until 
formally readmitted, its representation in the governing 
committees and the representative assembly. 


Article VI—Officers 


The officers of this association shall consist of a presi- 
dent, three vice presidents, secretary, treasurer, and ex- 
ecutive committee of three members. 

The president, vice presidents and treasurer shall be 
elected at the annual meeting of the association for terms 
of one year, beginning immediately after the annual 
meetings at which they are elected. 

The members of the executive committee shall be 
elected at the annual meetings of the association, one 
member each year for a term of three years. In case of 
vacancy in the committee, caused by death, resignation, 
or by removal from Illinois, a member shall be elected 
for the remainder of the term. The member with the 
shortest term to serve shall be chairman of the com- 
mittee. 

The president, the first vice president, and the execu- 
tive committees shall constitute ex-offi:io the board of di- 
rectors of this association. The secretary shall be elected 
annually by the board of dire:tors. His term of office 
shall expire June 30. 


Article VII—Duiies of fficers 


The president, vice president and treasurer shall per- 
form the usual duties of such officers and such other du- 
ties as are prescribed by this constitution. 

The secretary shall devote all his time to furthering 
the interests of the association. He shall prepare the 
proceedings of the annual meeting for publication and 
shall distribute the same to the members of the associa- 
tion. When requested to do so, he shall assist the various 
committees in charge of the annual State meeting and 
of the several division meetings in the preparation, print- 
ing and distribution of their programs, and in advertis- 
ing the meetings. He shall keep an exact roll of the mem- 
bership of the association, and shall see that each mem- 
ber is supplied with all the publications of this associa- 
tion. He shall be editor of the official bulletin. He shall 
serve under the advice and direction of the board of 
directors. 

The executive committee shall make all arrangements 
for the annual meeting, and perform such other duties 
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WOODBURN & MORAN’S 


THE AMERICAN COMMUNITY 
Characterized by Sturdy Americanism 


A new Civics for Grammar and Junior High Schools, show- 
ing the reasons why things are as they are in our local, state 
and national governments. Intensely interesting in method 
of presentation; uniquely illustrated. 


WOODBURN & MORAN’S HISTORIES 


Nationally adopted because of the freshness and vigor of 
the authors’ style and their unbiased attitude tow his- 
torical, political, and religious questions. 


The Makers of America—5th grade. 
Introduction to American History—6th grade. 
Elementary American History—7th and grades. 


GROVES’S PERSONALITY AND 
SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT 


Here is a timely and useful analysis of conduct prob- 
lems. It applies much recently discovered knowledge in 
a very practical way which can be directly used, especially 
in the problems of adolescence. Social conduct information 
of real value to teachers and parents. (Just published). 
$1.40. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
221 East 20th Street CHICAGO 





ILLINOIS REPRESENTATIVE 
J. M. Neet, 262 W. Packard St., Decatur 

















A Series Which Functions in 
the Pupil’s Daily Habit 


Elementary English: Spoken and Written 


By Lamont F. Hodge, Superintendent of Schools, 
Yonkers, N. Y., and 
Arthur Lee, Superintendent of Schools, 
Clinton, Missouri 


A Two-Book Series 
and 
A Three-Book Series 
with 
Manuals for Teachers 


These books present a complete course in Ele- 
mentary English. 

Each lesson of the series in oral expression or 
written composition capitalizes some native interest 
or utilizes some experience of the pupil. 

Training in correct usage is freed oe through 
interesting games, drills, and devices for word study. 

Grammar, which is developed inductively, is 
taught in its relation to correct usage. 


CHARLES E. MERRILL CO. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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New Words! New Words! 


thousands of them spelled, 
pronounced, and defined in 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 


The “Supreme Authority’’ Get the Best! 
Here are a few samples: 


Is this 
Storehouse of 
Information 


Serving 
You? 


} 2700 Pages. 6000 Illustrations. 407,000 Words and Phrases. \ 


Gazetteer and Biographical Dictionary. 


i WRITE for a sample page of the New Words, specimen of Regular and |] 


ia Papers, FREE. 





“Mastery through Repetition” 





Elson Good English | 


BOOK I Third and Fourth Grades - $0.76 
BOOK II Fifth and Sixth Grades - - .80 
BOOK III Seventh and Eighth Grades - .92 


An interrelated series—a series in which the work 
of each year is carried along by frequent reviews, |} 


with special emphasis on the minimum essentials 


} of grammar and good usage. On this is built a 


} modest program of clear, interesting, forceful ex- }} 


i pression. 


Write for a copy of Mr. Elson’s 
sixteen page pamphlet-““English 
in the Grades.” 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


Educational Publishers 


| Chicago 623 South Wabash Avenue 
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as are prescribed in this constitution or are imposed by 
a vote of the representative assembly. 


Article VIII—Governing Committees 


There shall be three governing committees of the 
Association: a committee on resolutions, a committee on 
appropriations and a committee on legislation. Each 
division of the Association shall elect annually one mem- 
ber of each of these committees, who shall begin his year 
of service immediately after the adjournment of the 
meeting of the division at which he is elected. If a va- 
eancy shall occur in any membership because of death, 
resignation or removal from the State, it shall be filled 
by appointment by the president of the division repre- 
sented or in such other manner as the rules of the divi- 
sion may direct. Similarly, if any member of one of 
the governing committees finds he cannot attend the an- 
nual meeting, he shall notify the president of his local 
division, who shall appoint some member to serve in 
his stead. 

Each member of the executive committee of this Asso- 
ciation shall serve continuously during his term of office 
as chairman of one of the three governing committees. 


Article [X—Representative Assembly 


At each annual meeting of the Association there shall 
be a Representative Assembly, which shall consist of the 
members of the governing committees, the ex-presidents 
of the Association, the presidents-elect of the several di- 
visions of the Association and of delegates or alternates 
chosen by each of the divisions in such manner as may 
be provided by the separate divisions. The ratio of rep- 
resentation in this assembly shall be one delegate and one 
alternate for each one hundred members and major frac- 
tion thereof enrolled in each division at its last preceding 
meeting, in addition to the members of the governing 
committees. Within ten days after each division meet- 
ing, the secretary of the division shall send a list of the 
delegates and alternates chosen at that division meeting, 
to the secretary of the State Association. In case any 
delegate is not present at the meeting, the alternate 
chosen in his or her place shall exercise all rights and 
privileges of the said absent delegate. In the absence 
of both a delegate and his alternate the president-elect 
of any division shall appoint a member of his division 
as a sub-alternate who shall exercise all the rights and 
privileges of said absent delegate and alternate. Imme- 
diately after calling the Association to order, the presi- 
dent shall appoint a committee on credentials, consisting 
of one member of the governing committee from each 
division, which shall decide the rights of delegates to sit 
in the representative assembly. At the business session 
of the annual meeting of the Association, sufficient chairs 
for the members of this representative assembly shall be 
grouped together and reserved for them. Only members 
of this representative assembly shall be allowed to vote 
on the election of officers, upon appropriations, upon 
adopting reports of committees, upon amendments to the 
constitution or by-laws, or upon any other question that 
the president may consider important. However, all 
members of the Association present shall have the privi- 
lege of debate upon any question. The report of the 
nominating committee and the election of officers shall 
take place at the beginning of the annual business session. 


Article X—Sections 


This Association shall include such sections as shall 
from time to time be authorized and recognized by the 
representative assembly. 
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Article XI—Amendments 


Amendments to this constitution may be made at any 
annual meeting of the Association by a two thirds vote 
of the members of the representative assembly present ; 
provided, that such amendment has been proposed at a 
general session at least one day before the vote is taken. 
The amendment has become effective after it has been 
ratified by a majority vote of more than half of the di- 
visions. 
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BY-LAWS 
Article I—Meetings 
The annual meetings of the Association shall be held 


during the winter holidays at such place and time as may 
be determined by the executive committee. 


Article II—Annual Committees 

At the opening session of the annual meeting the pres- 
ident shall appoint the following committees: 

1. A committee on the president’s address. 

2. An auditing committee, which shall audit the ac- 
counts of the secretary, the treasurer and the executive 
committee, and shall also audit all bills presented for 
payment by the representative assembly. 


Article I1I—Election of Officers 

The three governing committees sitting in joint ses- 
sion shall nominate candidates for the various offices to 
be filled at the annual meeting. The last elected member 
of the executive committee shall preside at this meeting 
and make the report of the meeting. Unless a ballot is 
ordered, the adoption of this report shall constitute the 
election of the officer nominated. If a ballot is ordered 
upon one or more of the officers to be filled, the voting 
shall be conducted in such manner as the executive com- 
mittee may prescribe. 


Article [V—Dues 


The annual dues of this Association shall be two dol- 
lars ($2.00), which may be paid either to the treasurer 
of one of the divisions or to the treasurer of the State 
Teacher’s Association. But if a teacher attend a meet- 
ing of a division other than that of which he is a resident 
(residence being understood to be where the teacher is 
employed at the time of enrollment) and a fee is col- 
lected from said teacher by the treasurer, that treasurer 
shall forthwith turn over such fee to the treasurer of 
the division in which such teacher resides. One-half of 
all dues paid to the treasurer of the State Association 
shall be credited to the appropriate divisions; and one- 
half of all paid to the treasurers of the respective divi- 
sions shall be placed in the treasury of the State Asso- 
ciation. Each person paying dues to the treasurer of 
the State Association or to the treasurer of any division 
shall indicate the division of which he is a resident. 


Article V—Official Bulletin 

A bulletin (Tae Itioors TeacHer) shall be sent 
to every member of the Association for one year after 
the payment of his annual dues, which shall include the 
subscription price of the bulletin. The bulletin shall 
serve as a medium of communication between the officers 
and the members; it shall be issued monthly, except July 
and August, or at shorter intervals if so ordered by the 
board of directors; and the subscription price shall be 
fixed by the board of directors. 


Article VI—Resolutions 
The Committee on Resolutions shall invite each year 
early suggestions of appropriate resolutions and ‘shall 
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Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology 


o 

UNDERGRADUATE COURSES in Chemical, Civil, 
Electrical, Electrochemical, Mechanical, Sanitary, 
and General Engineering; in Architecture and Arch- 
itectural Engineering, Mining Engineering and Metal- 
lurgy, Naval Architecture and Marine Engineering; 
in Biology and Public Health, Chemistry, Geology, 
Mathematics, Physics, and General Science; and in 
Engineering Administration. 


GRADUATE COURSES leading to Master’s and 
Doctor’s degrees are offered in the above fields of 
Engineering, Science, and Industrial Research. 


SUMMER SESSION includes large proportion of regular 
subjects, courses in Entrance subjects, and Special 
Courses for Secondary School Teachers of Chemistry, 
Mathematics, Mechanic Arts, Physics and Public 
Health. 


For Bulletin and Information Address 


Registrar 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 























Does your VACATION take from or add to the VALUE 
of your VOCATION? 


NATIONAL 
KINDERGARTEN and ELEMENTARY 
COLLEGE 


SUMMER SESSION 
June 23 to August 1, 1924 


Summer Session Curriculum 
includes developments in 
Kindergarten and Elemen- 
tary methods for Teachers, 
Parents and Social Workers. 
Demonstrations with 
Children. 


1924 Summer Bulletin upen application te 
REGISTRAR, SUMMER SCHOOL, BOX 22 


National Kindergarten and Elementary College 
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formulate each year the resolutions to be presented to 
this association at its approaching annual meeting ex- 
cepting only resolutions of courtesy and such as unfor- 
seen emergencies may require. The executive committee 
shall reserve at least one of the first three general sessions 
of the annual meeting for the discussion of and action 
upon the resolutions presented, no member to hold the 
floor longer than five minutes except by unanimous con- 
sent, or by order of the executive committee. 


Article VII—Appropriations 

All appropriations proposed to be made by this Asso- 
ciation, except the fixed salaries of the officers thereof 
and the expenditures ‘of the executive committee and of 
the board of directors, shall be referred to the Committee 
on Appropriations for its consideration and recommen- 
dations, and it shall be the duty of said committee to ex- 
amine into the expediency and utility of such appropri- 
ations and make report and recommendations to the rep- 
resentative assembly before the close of each annual 
meeting for its consideration and action. No appropria- 
tion whatever shall be made by the representative as- 
sembly unless it shall have been referred to said com- 
mittee. A failure of the committee to make a favorable 
report shall not prevent the representative assembly from 
making any appropriation which, in its judgment, shall 
seem expedient. 


Article VIII—Legislation 
It shall be the duty of the Committee on Legislation 
to use all proper means to promote and secure such addi- 
tional legislation as has been approved by this associa- 
tion. The committee may appoint and organize an aux- 
iliary legislative committee consisting of one member 
from each senatorial district. 
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3 A MANUAL OF 
ENGLISH PHONETICS 


For Teachers of Reading in the 
Primary Grades 


A plan of work, not dependent on the method 
of any one series of reading-books, but which 
has been helpful to thousands of children, is 
here presented 


By Franx E. Par.in 
Superintendent of the Schools of Chelsea, Mass. 
PRICE, 80 CENTS 


LITTLE WOMEN 
New School Edition 


Published March 5, 1924 
Mailing Price, 85 Cents 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 Beacon St., Boston 221 E. 20th St., Chicago 
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Article [X—Papers and Addresses 

A copy of every paper or address given by a member 
before the association or any section thereof shall be fur- 
nished before the close of the meeting to the secretary of 
the association, or of the section, to be published in the 
proceedings of the association. 

Article X—Reports of Section Meetings 

Within ten days after the annual meeting the secre- 
tary of each section shall furnish the secretary of the 
Association with a complete record of the proceedings 
of his section, including a copy of every paper and 
address given before the section. 


Article XI—Compensation of Officers 

The treasurer shall receive such compensation as the 
Association may determine. 

The secretary shall receive such compensation as may 
be fixed by the board of directors at the time of his em- 
ployment. Such salary shall be paid in quarterly in- 
stallments upon an order signed by the president and 
chairman of the executive committee. The bills for 
printing and distributing the official bulletin shall be 
paid quarterly in the same manner. 


Article XII—Suspension and Amendment 
Any provision of the by-laws may be suspended by 
a two-thirds vote of the representative assembly present 
at any meeting. 
The by-laws may be altered or amended in the same 
manner as the constitution. 


Article XIII—Uniform Receipts 

A uniform receipt shall be prepared by the treasurer 
of the State Association and shall be supplied by him to 
the treasurers of the various divisions of the State Asso- 
ciation and shall be used as the official receipt of member- 
ship for entrance into the annual meetings of the State 
Association and to any and all meetings of the divisions 
of the State Association during the calendar year while 
the receipt is in force. 


EUROPE 


WHY 1924? 


British Empire Exposition Olympic Games 
LONDON PARIS 
Party Limited to 20 People or Less 


June 21-Sept. 3 


7 Countries 
75 Days 


(All travel and living 
expenses) $965 


Write for descriptive folder to: 
W. R. COOKE, 
Culver, Indiana 
or E. H. COOKE, 
Bloomington, Illinois 
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of our country. 





The Turning-point 
in this Teacher’s Life 
“March 8, 1923 
Five years ago while teaching I 
became acquainted with the House 
of Compton at answering an ad- 
——— started in to work 
summer’s aie, but am 
eel on the iy use I earned 


money t first summer 
than I hed earned in a whole year 
teaching school. 


Data ote en Ihave 
a year, 
and have traveled all over the 
United States. 
I consider answering that ad 
the turning-point of my life. 
Sadie Carter” 











Gentlemen: 
Send me without cost or 





of 300 Teachers who 


will travel all Sammer and 
earn $200to$400 per month? 


Every year the long summer vacation releases thousands of 
teachers who seek profitable employment. Every year about 300 
of them find their way to the House of Compton through just such 
advertisements as this. They travel all summer long engaged in a 
work that capitalizes their teaching experience; associated with 
interesting companions they meet new people and visit new parts 


Last summer 286 teachers, many of them 
with no experience outside the schoolroom, 
came to us and earned an average of $250 
per month. Many of them are still with us 
today, earning from $3,000 to $5,000 per year. 
The work which the House of Compton 
offers you is educational salesmanship of the 
highest type. If you are in good health, ambi- 
tious, and if you have had Normal Schoolor 
College training with 2 years of teaching ex- 
, wewill give you the necessary train- 
ing for success, pay you a salary to start, and 
offer you unlimited earning possibilities. 


If you are a progressive teacher, ra 
or superintendent, interested in earning from 
$200 to $400 per month this summer, send 
the coupon below and we will send you three 
descriptive folders and write you full par- 
weet gh adie ee ig ge Sy pir 
Name Encyclopedia. Get _ facts of 


Salesmanship — inquiry 
will be od an aenlidneiel end eilest 
obligate you in any way. Send today for the 
particulars of what we believe to be the 
greatest opportunity ever offered to teachers 
for summer work. Names and addresses of 
our teacher-saleswomen will be furnished to 
those people genuinely interested. 


F. E. COMPTON & CO. 


58 E. Washington St., Chicago 


A A A AT NS A A A ST mmm enn | 


F. E.COMPTON & CO., 58 E. Washington St., Chicago LT. 1. 


tion three folders entitled: A Little Journey to Compton, The Teacher's 
Opportunity, and Good Times With Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia. 
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INTUITION 


Mr. Manson Glover of J. B. Lippincott 
Company attempted to get a word in 
wise when he met me in the lobby of the 
Congress Hotel. Finally he succeeded in 
telling the following: 

‘*At a dance I met a charming youn 
lady and. de conatennl tobe up gatee 
a waltz. When hececenes sxsape® g=y- 
ing and we sat down she remark 


‘¢©You don’t enjoy dancing, do you?’ ’’ 





Picking~ Cofiee on a Brazilian Plantation 


Every Teacher Should 
Have This 


COFFEE 
SCHOOL EXHIBIT 


fp Coffee Exhibit was designed 
especially for school use. It is espe- 
cially appropriate for Fourth, Fifth and 
Sixth Grades in connection with the 
study of Commercial Geography, and 
for Domestic Science work in higher 
grades. 


There are fourteen subjects in the 
exhibit as follows:— 


1—Branch of Coffee Tree Showing Blos- 
soms and Berries (six colors) 

2—Coffee in Different Stages (six colors) 
3—Brazilian Coffee Plantation (sepia) 
4—Cultivating Coffee (sepia) 
; ame Coffee (ge) 

Drying Coffee (sepia 
7—Washin uiee 
8—A Ship 


t=) Coffee (sepia) 
Roasting Cote ( 


12—A Short 04 of Coffee 
13—How Coffee Should Be Brewed 
14—Coffee Dietetics (with scene in Re-, 
sear ieoreesy aE 
This Exhibit was prepared for educa- 
tional purposes and is sold at cost. It 
will be sent, postpaid, anywhere in the 
United States upon receipt of thirty cents 
in stamps, money order or coin. 





PSeint Coffee Trade Publicity Geypuitten 

| 64 Water Street, New York, N. Y. I 

| I am enclosing thirty cents. Please send | 
me the Coffee School Exhibit. 
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We alone since 
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HHiE AMERICAN CRAYON 
COTIPANY 


SANDUSKY, OHIO ~— SEW YORK 





TYPEWRITERS 


All makes slightly used machines $20 up. 


xpress prepaid. 
years. Write today for price-list ““‘T”’. 
PAYNE COMPANY 


Dept. B.T. Rosedale Station, Kans. City, KANSAS 








While Teaching“ 


Seneme maerestiehas 


your 
subject whether it be Encl 
—v—p-  aatory or the 
through profes- 
sional courses in pe hs like ‘ ‘Genetic 
Ps “Elementary ‘‘StoryTellingin Primary Grades,” 
lementary School Administration and Super- 
vision,” *‘Methods of Teaching in Elementary 
Schoois, ” “The Junior High Sc Movement,” 
a. Educational easurements,” etc. The. Univer- 
sity gives over 450 courses by 
command credit towards a Bachelor degree. 
Begin any time. 


The Aniversity of Chicago 


81 Ellis Hall Chicago, Illinois 


The Westminster Teachers’ Bureau 


specializes in securing Christian teachers 
officers and helpers for schools, colleges an 
universities—private, public ‘and denomi- 
national—and in assisting trained, Christian 
teachers and other workers to larger fields of 
service. Write today to 


Henry H. Sweets, Manager, 410 Urban Building 
122 2 South Fourth Avenue, Louisville, Kentucky 


ASTUFFY HEAD COLD} 
Apply in the nostrils 

several times daily 
healing, antiseptic 


Thentholalum 


Write for free sample 
Mentholatum Co., Buffalo, N. Y., Wichita, Kans. 


























Anco Biological Supplies 
Living material: Sairawice Preserved 
: botanical and sool ting all 
7 slides of kinds. Write for 
our catalog No. 


AN 


THE co. 
1527 W. Lake St. CHICAGO, ILL. 











ILLINOIS TEACHER 


THE HUMANITIES 


‘*—-And now,’’ said E. E. Slosson at the 
Chicago meeting, ‘‘we hear again that we 
must devote more time to a study of the 
Humanities—the Humani 
atrocities of the Trojan, Gallic and 0 Bee 
nesian Wars! ’’ 


WERE YOU THERE? 


On the morning after the National So- 
ciety for the Study of Education had dis- 
cussed its yearbook on children, a 
gy mer tonntunt a copy of the book 
and expressed some clear-cut ideas of his 
own on the subject. 

‘*How did you like the discussion last 
night?’’ he was asked. 

** Well, to tell you the truth,’’ he replied, 
‘falthough I am deeply interested in the 
question, I did not attend the meeting.’’ 

‘*Oh,’’ returned the interlocutor. ‘‘Then 
how did you like Abie’s Irish Rose?’’ 

‘*Why, how did you know?’’ exclaimed 
the astonished superintendent, whereat 
smiles illuminated the faces of the more or 
less innc-ent bystanders. As for myself, I 
liked Walke Whiteside in The Hindu better. 

ile «<e a> on this subject of playing 
hookey, * “zc. ‘hat many superintendents 
and prir..zpals 1:28ed one of the treats of 
the we«. I re/e: to the series of lectures 
delivers. -* Bedell’s by Mille. Jeanne 
da’ Armande. The program presented by the 
pretty Parisienne was delightfully educa- 
tional. The lady from the fashion center 
of the world demonstrated that one need not 
be prosy to be educational. It was not at 
all difficult to look at her and her girls and 
their clothes. 

The educational part came when she 
tipped off the reasons why one woman is 
charming and another is not, and then 
showed the various effects, good and bad, 
by exhibiting examples of good and poor 
taste in dress. 

I was interested in her account of the 
origin of the word ‘‘chic.’’ It appears that 
back in the days of Trilby there was a 
young artist named Monsieur Chic who 
painted delightful pictures, but who died 
suddenly just as he was beginning to attract 
attention. After his death some of his 
friends used to exclaim, ‘‘ How like the pic- 
tures of Monsieur Chie! ?? Whenever they 
saw anything particularly charming. Later 
people said, ‘‘Hew like Monsieur Chic!’’ 
until finally the word ‘‘Chic’’ became es- 
tablished as a synonym for charm. 


SAVANNA’S SEVENTH 


Since the earliest recorded times the num- 
ber seven has held a place of power in the 
minds of men. Superintendent C. H. LeVitt 
of the public schools of Savanna has helped 
te maintain the prestige of this number by 
the publication of The Seventh Book of 
Savanna Education. Like all the preceding 
books of the series it is hand illumined on 
every page. My copy was beautifully done 
by Beth Fuller. 

Superintendent LeVitt has become con- 
vinced by his experience of the past seven 
years that parents and other school patrons 
can be won to closer co-operation and definite 
support of the school authorities and the 
teaching force through the intelligent ap- 
plication of the principles of advertising 
salesmanship used in business. 

Every year Mr. LeVitt has improved his 
technique. As a consequence, The Seventh 


- Yearbook of Savanna Education, while 


possessing the virility and spirit of its pred- 
ecessors, surpasses them in the excellent 
style with which it is written. 

The general subject of The Seventh Book 
of Savanna Education is the recitation and 


[ Advertisements 


EDRQS ie 


F_L BLACK, Prin. High School, Princeton, I 


REGISTER BY MAIL For 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
Keo saeco lene. walle & Hpe-on Registration Day at 
Summer School. Classes Begin immedia‘ 
Nearly 300 courses of strictly professional type, of 
—_ benefit to Administrators, Superintendents, 
Supervisors, and the progressive teacher. cant 
wg7| QUARTER. BEGINS JUNE 10 
=e ity of thirty eminent educators in addition 
oe faculty of ninety-nine. 
COLORADO Ape TEACHERS 





GEORGE WILLARD FRASIER, Vice-President 
Greeley, Colorado 





‘Education plus 
Recreation’ 


is an illustrated booklet describing un- 
usual opportunities to make your study 
this summer both profitable and enjoy- 
able by combining needed summer recrea- 
tion with work leading to degrees. 


N SUMMER 
es Ge = SESSION 


Earn Promotional Credits on the 
COOL WOODED SHORE 
OF oe MICHIGAN 


Organized 
financial and art centers of Chicago. 
The Summer Session includes The Graduate 
School, The College of Liberal Arts, School of Com- 
merce, School of Education, School of Journalism, 
Law School, School of Music, School of Speech. 
Professional courses offered in the School of 
Education include: 
a and Methods High SchoolCurriculum 
eaching 8 Measure- 
School Administration 
Principles of Secondary ducationalPaychology 
Education Contemporary Euro- 


pean Education(travel 
course) 


The other schools offer a wide choice of subjects. 
Faculty includes Public Sc hool men of achievement. 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


404 University Hall - EVANSTON, ILL. 


ing industrial, 
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Advertisements } THt 


the goals that superintendent and teachers 
set for themselves in the recitation. 

By the way, it seems to me that the fol- 
lowing quotation from LeVitt’s Seventh 
Book expresses the spirit of many of the 
sessions held in Chicago during the week of 
the meeting of the Department of Superin- 
tendence of the N. E. A 


Prove It! 


**One of the healthiest indications of at- 
tention and grasp on the part of members 
of a class is an occasional injection of an 
objection which may take the form of, ‘I 
did not get the same meaning out of that 
topic as the speaker did. I offer this as 
my view of it.’ 

‘*To make a refutation—to make a cor- 
rection or ask for proof—demarnds a wide- 
awakeness in every corner of the group. 
The following of the line of thought of the 
speaker must be so intent that any deviation 
from a direct path will be instantly rec- 
ognized by every member of the,class. This 
attitude leads to an habitual striving on the 
part of the reporter to hew to the line and 
avoid detours. 

**One does not ask for proof unless he 
has some well-grounded convictions on his 
own account. Your willy-nilly pupil ac- 
cepts all statements, no matter how trivial 
or pointless, without a murmur. 

‘*The registering of a refutation is an in- 
dication of straight thinking—independent 
thinking—a ‘You’ll have to show me’ atti- 
tude toward statements, which must be 
formed before safe and sane convictions 
are possible.’’ 


BUCKINGHAM-STEVENSON PLACE 
GEOGRAPHY TESTS IN 
ALASKA 


The Buckingham-Stevenson Place Geog- 
raphy Tests were given to pupils in the fifth, 
sixth, seventh and eighth grades of the Ter- 
ritorial schools of Alaska at the close of the 
year 1922-23. The test is divided into two 
parts, the World and the United States, 
there being three forms of each covering 
various phases of the subject, Geography. 
The work required of pupils consisted 
largely of the location of mountain ranges 
and peaks, seaports, rivers, cities, states, etc. 

The following tabulation gives the results 
by grades for schools inside incorporated 
towns in the Territory. It will be observed 
that the results obtained indicate that knowl- 
edge of world geography is greater than that 
of United States geography. 


WorLD GEOGRAPHY 
(Schools in Incorporated Towns) 


Fifth Grade— 

No. of 
Pupils 
148 
146 
147 


Alaska Standard 

Median Median 
35.1 39.0 
35.0 36.6 
37.5 39.0 


Test 
Form I 
Form II 
Form III 


Sizth Grade— 
Form I 

Form II 146 
Form III 144 


Seventh Grade— 

Form I 144 
Form II 144 
Form III 140 


Eighth Grade— 
Form -I 77 


Form II 77 
Form III 66 


144 47.9 
45.8 


47.4 


66.0 
68.0 
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THE RIDGLEY GEOGRAPHIES 


Read what the users say about them 
A Superintendent in a city of 200,000 says: 


“We have been using the Ridgley books in grades, three, four and five for two 
years and teachers and principals f eel that for the time being at least they have 
solved our geography problem in the grades. The subject matter is well chosen 
and interesting to the pupils, and is presented in accordance with pedagogical 
principles rather than according to the logical arrangement which we find in most 
geography textbooks. The opportunities which the books give for investigation of 
geographical problems, for odiedinn geographical materials and for boys and girls 
to do purposeful things, make this series the most teachable geography text which 
we have seen. The books have made geography a live subject in our schools.” 


A Principal of a County Normal Says: 


“T am pleased to express my opinion of the Ridgley ‘Five Year Course of Study 
in Geography for the Elementary Schools’ and the ie books covering that outline. 
It is the best I have ever seen. 

“Your records will show that last year we ordered a sufficient number of copies 
of the course of study, so that each senior had one to take to her school. This 
year we have just recently placed an order for such a supply. 

“I am using these books in my classes and recommend them for all schools.’ 


Send for further yore and a copy of our ogtalons 
ices of all of our geographical p: 


McKNIGHT @ McKNIGHT 


Geographical Publishers NORMAL, ILLINOIS 


giving descriptions and 
ications. 
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CA Sign of Quality W 3 LCH CA Mark of Service 
W. M. Welch Manufacturing 
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Company 





INDIVIDUALITY IN HANDWRITING 


within ethical bounds embracing LEGIBILITY, RAPIDITY, EASE and ENDURANCE, is developed 
by teachers and pupils who learn PALMER METHOD PENMANSHIP. 


THE PALMER METHOD FREE SERVICE is maintained for all schools in which the Palmer 
Method Textbooks are used. 


If you do not understand the PALMER METHOD PLAN thru which good penmanship thruout 
a school system may soon an assured fact, please let us tell you all about it 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 
2128 Calumet Ave. 
Chicago, Iil. 


30 Irving Place 
New York, N. Y. 


Pittock Bidg. 
Portland, Ore. 











The Pathfinder is the t illustrated current events paper pub- 
lished at the Nation's ital for teachers everywhere. It is the 
Ford of the school world. Tells st of world’s news in in- 


PATHFINDER fight ea 


NA TI O NAL other paper like it for the teacher that gam go ban wall informed on fer 


WEEKL we i cop Sat Famous Pathfinder Qe 


15 CENTS cee este ere 





Events lessons. Reguler price of Pathfinder is $1 a year, but you can have one 
one ge Oe ee ey Se Ask for current events circular and 
special rates for school club copies. Address: 


THE PATHFINDER, 596 Langdon Sta., Washington, D. C. 
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THE McCORD COACHES’ AND TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
ph N. McCord, Manager 


When in need of a teacher or a 
coach write tous. We can aid you 
in your choice and at the same 
time save you time and trouble. 


Keep an up-to-date record of 
your training in our files and we 
will work unceasingly in your 
behalf. Every progressive 





TEACHER SUPERINTENDENTS 
AND AND 
COACH PRINCIPALS 
Should register with us at once. Report your vacancies to us. We 
If you do not have a ition are at all times in touch with 
worthy of your scholarship and well qualified specialists in all 
experience, consult us, branches. 


UNITY BUILDING Send fer our Registration Blank BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 
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CHICAGO 


Before April First 4 E Nan Bere St Globe Bldg. 
bier tend en. OE Coton KANSAS CITY, MO. 
NEW NY. Life Bldg 


COLUMBUS,0. 
8E. Long St. 
PITTSBURG PA. Zeachers SPOKANE, WASH. 
$130 Jenkins Arcade Everywhere Cham. of Comm. Bldg. 


WRITE ANY CLARK AGENCY FOR YOUR OPPORTUNITY 









We place 








TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


ALBER 25 E. Jackson Boulevard, CHICAGO 


“I want promotion and salary.” Through the “Albert” many thousands have sought 
and found. Why not you? Send for booklet “Teaching as a Business.” 
Best schools our clients. 39th year. 


Other Offices: 437 Fifth Ave., New York; Symes Bidg., Denver; Peyton Bidg., Spokane 











CLINTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 3> % 


Clinton, Iowa C. E. Cozzens, Manager 
Wo plans Good Tonchare ta Gsed Becihlonn ah email exoauno to them. 


FREE REGISTRATION TERRITORY [2.32 SENTEAL STATES 





WE PLACE YOU IN THE BETTER POSITIONS 
FREE REGISTRATION — UNEXCELLED SERVICE 


ee 


ROCKY MT TEACHERS Portland, Oregon, N. W. Bank Bldg. 
AGENCY Minneapolis, Minn., Lumber Exchange 
410 U.S.Nat Bann BLOG DENveR COLo K City, Mo., Ri j Bldg. 





WM. RUFFER, Ph. D.. Manager 








SERVICE IMPORTANT TO TEACHERS AND SCHOOL OFFICIALS 


We maintain the largest teacher placement work in the United States under one 
management (under the direction of E. E. Olp, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago.) 


FISK TEACHERS AGENCY, 28 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago. Affiliated offices in Principal Cities. 
AMERICAN COLLEGE BUREAU, Chicago Temple, Chicago. Exclusively for college and university 


NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, ~~ Building, Washington. THE EVANSTON (ILL.) 
OFFICE specialises in public school wor 

ee 7 SERVICE, 1254 Sanat Ave., New York. THE CHICAGO ae. 19 8S. 

LA SALLE ST., makes 8 ity of public school work, including administrative departmentai 

work, also such positions as ranngee and pernt “eas for a Mg ee 

pan nn ay a nurses. ce is also headquarters for many 

other forms of service to teachers and school officials. 


You are cordially invited to make our parlor-room office at the aw etd. Chicago, 
your headquarters for conferences or for mail during the meeting Ce Dipertaent of 
Superintendence, FEBRUARY 24-28. Free stenographic service to school officials 
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THE NATIONAL MANIA 


One advertisement of bran claims that 
the preparation, served on cereal, is ‘‘Good 
as a Daily Dozen.’’? A man from Mars, or 
even perhaps from Europe, might wonder 
why being as ‘‘ good as a Daily Dozen’’ is 
recommendation for bran, and, if it is only 
as good as the Daily Dozen, and not better, 
why the prospective consumer might not 
choose the Daily Dozen. 

But for Americans the advertisement need 
be no less subtle. When the stream of busi- 
ness men driving to their offices are con- 
fronted by such billboard advertising, they 
know that it refers to the national malady, 
constipation. And they know that the Daily 
Dozen (the setting-up exercises which they 
use as remedy) take all of ten, fifteen or 
twenty minutes, minutes which may make 
them late to the office. They know too that 
it is more work to exercise than to eat bran. 
Thus the American love of ease and of 
the labor-saving device assures that between 
bran and calisthenics, the prospective con- 
sumer is not apt to choose calisthenics. 

The advertisement is a clever exploitation 
of our national mania for short-cuts— 
anything that is a little easier, that will 
save three minutes. Apparently we have an 
inherent inability to learn how seldom we 
get more than we pay for. 


It is not the purpose of this editorial to 
denounce bran. The man who eats it is just 
that much to the good, but he could well 
afford to indulge in the Daily Dozen as well. 
Bran will, in many cases, relieve constipa- 
tion, but it does not build up muscle and 
send the blood racing. Only exercise will 
do that. 


The situation is made even more humorous 
because the Daily Dozen is in turn a short- 
eut, an effort to condense into twenty min- 
utes an amount of exercise which on the 
ball ground, golf links, hockey field, tennis 
court, bridle path, swimming pool or skating 
rink, might take two hours, allowing for 
time spent in changing costumes and in 
transportation. 

But something may be missing even 
though every muscle of the body is given 
fastidious grooming. Enjoyment of the out- 
doors and the colorful costumes of players, 
the exhilaration of competitive sports, the 
pride in skill, the spirit of play and the 
sense of change from an indoor environ- 
ment, all play their part in keeping a person 
fit. Take these away and you are running 
the business of your health on too narrow 
a margin. Soon interest flags, enjoyment 
pales. 

The sportsman has been reduced to a 
bran-eater.— Hygeia. 


TEACHERS WANTED 
$100 to $250 Month 


All teachers should try the U. S. Govern- 
ment examinations constantly being held 
throughout the entire country. During the 
Spring many permanent, life positions she; 
ing $1200 to $3000 a year will be 

these have short hours and annual vacations, 
with full pay. Write immediately to Frank- 
lin Institute, Dept. G-238, Rochester, ~‘ » = 
for schedule of coming examination places 
and free illustrated book, showin, y 
Government positions obtainab and 
sample examination questions. 


E. L. Huff Teachers Agency 
501 Smead-Simons Bidg., Missoula, Montana 
Western Vacancies Already Coming i in for 
ENROLL NOW. Free Ragen, 

Service. Certification regu 
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